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catalogue his resources at great length. 
All these things the workmen can exe- 
cute, and of them all the designer has 
existing and accessible examples. But 
for the interior there is less opportunity. 
Let any one, not having been a close 
observer in Europe, or a student of the 
best books, try to imagine a rich and 
variedly ornamented interior, and he 
■will find it difficult. Let any architect 
try to design one, and, unless he has a 
knowledge of the past and its achieve- 
ments very unusual to our architects, he 
will find it difficult. In this case there 
has been no attempt to do anything 
beyond securing good workmanship and 
finish. It is as well, — unless there 
should be money and time to spare for 
slow elaboration and careful thought. 
The lovely outside need not be confirm- 
ed, but should surely not be contradict- 
ed within. 

But,, in the third place, the design is 
really not so good within as without. 
The wood-is not so well used as the stone. 
The rich and elaborate screen of wood 
work filled with plate glass, which sur- 
rounds thevestibule at the entrance, is 
not thoroughly good, it is not in this 
way that glazed wooden doors ought to 
be designed. The tracery that fills the 
head of the archways between the rooms 
on the principal floor is not good ; it is 
not bad, but it is not thus that wood is 
to be used in the noble architecture 
which we hope to perfect in the future ; 
there is plenty of fifteenth century 
Gothic no better, but it is not to fifteenth 
century Gothic that we look for gui- 
dance. 

Of the galleries, the most important 
part of the building, we have little to 
say. Considerations of lighting by day 
and by night, of filling the walls with 
pictures annually, for a few months, of 
convenient exit and entrance, have gov- 
erned the arrangement and the design. 
Perhaps no decoration is desirable where 



the walls are never to be seen, except 
covered with works of art. 

Some one with more space than we 
have, should confer this boon upon the 
public, should gather the various pub- 
lished criticisms upon this building, and 
criticise them. Many mistaken notions, 
now held by many persons, might thus 
be corrected, many false statements 
shown to be false, many foolish infer- 
ences demolished, much sound knowl- 
edge of art given to the reader. 

This solidly and admirably built, rich- 
ly decorated building, a noble design 
well carried out, will remain for ages, 
unless fire destroy it ; its lesson ought 
not to be lost upon this generation, it 
will not be lost upon the next. 



NOTICES OF THE PICTURES. 

A Winter Morning, No. 411 — C. C. 
Geiswold. 

This is a truly excellent picture, 
showing the same simple truthfulness 
and earnestness of purpose that it was 
our pleasant duty to point out to our 
readers in this artist's work last year. 
The great simplicity of subject is quite 
delightful to us, surrounded as it is on 
every side by the most tremendous and 
complicated subjects treated in the 
modem sensational manner. In this we 
see what an impressive picture can be 
made out of the most simple subject, 
provided it be treated reverently and 
recorded faithfully. 

If this picture is a composition, it 
doesn't seem like one. The arrange- 
ment looks like the actual portrait of 
a real scene, without alteration. If it 
be composition, this is the best com 
pliment that can be given it, viz., that 
it does not look like composition. All 
the parts and incidents are perfectly 
consistent, and might exist just so. The 
purple-gray rocks, and the rich red 
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cedars, cropping out in every direction, 
are very characteristic of the Hudson 
' River country. All true and real com- 
position, which comes from long study 
of nature, and not from pictures and 
books, lias this same quality. The in- 
stant we see the composition, " the way 
it is done " in an artist's work, that mo- 
ment composition ceases, and manufac- 
ture begins. The mountain forms are 
very natural, and give a right idea of 
their size and geology. The solemn 
stillness of the twilight hour, and the 
rich bronze color of the dry vegetation, 
are excellently rendered. "We have often 
admired the cold quietness and solemn 
beauty of the country in winter, and 
we are glad that they have at last found 
a painter, and one of considerable power. 
The color and gradation of the sky, dif- 
ficult things to do well, are very suc- 
cessful, as also the character and growth 
of the red cedars, although we could 
wish for more delicacy of drawing. 
Thus far, we have found it a very im- 
pressive picture, good and true in color 
and natural in arrangement. It gives 
an excellent impression of certain truths 
in nature with which few persons are 
familiar. "We are sorry that we cannot 
go farther, and say it is a perfect pic- 
ture, complete in every part, as thorough 
as it was possible to make it. "We have 
to mark the same lack of thoroughness 
and of good drawing that so seriously 
marred his picture of "December" in 
the lastexhibition. The ""Winter Morn- 
ing," like the "December," will not 
bear close examination. It gives us a 
true and right impression of the time 
and place represented, when we see it for 
the first or second time ; but, when we 
come to study it long and carefully, in- 
stead of growing upon ns, as all good 
pictures will, we begin to feel the com- 
monness of th'e drawing, the almost 
manufacture of the dry grass in the 
foreground and the trees on the moun- 
tain sides. Examine the distant trees in 



Mr. Moore's picture of the "Catskill 
Valley." The longer we look, the more 
they grow upon us and satisfy ns. Why ? 
Simply because they are completely, 
thoroughly drawD. They are no mere 
dabs of paint, but, although covering 
less than a quarter of an inch of can- 
vas, they are full of gradation, full of 
change, and variety of color. "We can- 
not think of paint, but only of the 
trees. There they are in all their full- 
ness and beauty ; they will repay all the 
time and study we can give to them. 
The more we study Mr. Griswold's pic- 
ture, the more unsatisfactory the drawing 
of it becomes. "We see the marks of the 
brush, and the signs of paint. The 
grass and weeds are scarcely better in 
drawing than Bierstadt's yellow car- 
pets of chaotic nothingness. 

"We have reason to be dissatisfied that 
Mr. Griswold, with his real power, 
should be painting second-rate pictures, 
when with a few months' stern applica- 
tion and hard practice in drawing, he 
might paint first-rate pictures. Perhaps 
he thinks his drawing excellent, and 
quite good enough ; and this would not 
be surprising, surrounded as he is by . 
men who do not believe in drawing at 
all : if so, we advise him to study long 
and diligently the drawing of Mr. 
Moore's picture. We think that will 
convince him that he has much to learn 
before he can draw a tree or a mountain 
side completely. 

But, let not worse painters than Mr. 
Griswold, men who have neither his 
perception nor his power, think that in 
qualifying our praise of him we hold out 
any hopes of even moderate praise for 
them. Mr. Griswold can well afford to 
listen to our objections, because he is in 
earnest ; he means something. There is 
in hie picture evidence of more imagina- 
tion than in any other iathe exhibition. 
And imagination is, of course, the high- 
est quality; no picture can be great 
without it, and it will ennoble any sub- 
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ject however simple, any theme how- 
ever humble. It is spiritual, and, being 
bo, it is of more importance than tbe 
material, which, however, in its efforts 
to express it, necessarily rises and ber 
comes ennobled in its turn. Mr. Gris- 
wold has seen much in nature; he loves 
' her, reverences her, studies her. It is 
i}Ot possible for a man to be so minded, 
and to devote himself, with even so much 
zeal as he has displayed, to reporting 
what he has seen without producing 
good work. This work is good. If we 
do not admit that it is the best, no one, 
we are sure, knows better than the artist 
the measure of its deficiency. 

Study or Rocks, Mount Desert, No. 
420— A. W. Warben. 

A strong and vigorous study of a real 
pile of rocks, in which the artist has 
dared to paint the sky blue, the sea 
green, and to put all the powerful and 
varied colors in the rocks for which this 
spot is remarkable. It is not difficult to 
tell that the sun is shining on these 
rocks. The sharp purple shadows and 
the masses of bright light tell the story 
completely. The picture grows upon 
us ; every time we see it we like it bet- 
ter. There is a fresh, breezy, out-of- 
door look about it which is most re- 
freshing in a picture, and what we ought 
to find in every picture, but, alas, there 
is scarcely one in a hundred that has it. 
As we were studying and enjoying this 
picture, the other day, a cultivated 
clergyman, of New York City, with two 
ladies, came along. When they reached 
this picture they stopped short, evidently 
amazed at the audacity of the artist. 
Gentleman to his companion — "Did you 
ever see such an astonishing picture as 
that 420?" Lady — "No! I never did. 
Such color 1 " Gentleman — " Yes, it 
looks like a study of rock candy." 
Lady — "Rock candy! oh, excellent!" 
"We wish such people would go and look 
at the place before condemning a picture 



which is really more truthfully and care- 
fully painted than any landscape in this 
gallery, except Mr. Griswold's and Mr. 
Moore's. We have enjoyed it very much : 
the blue sky, the green sea, and the 
color of the rocks, knowing them to be 
true. We wish there were more delicacy 
of drawing and subtlety of light and 
shade. The execution is rather coarse 
and painty. But we are very glad to 
see it, and heartily wish there were 
more such "astonishing" pictures in the 
exhibition. 

Big Stream Pond, Seneoa Lake, No. 
431— W. C. Potter. 
Almost literally, hung on the ceiling. 
Through the intervening space, which is 
great, this looks like a real scene, con- 
scientiously and carefully painted. It is 
such a distance from the spectator that 
it is quite impossible to distinguish the 
quality of the work or the measure of 
its truthfulness; but it looks real and 
natural, which is much more than can 
be said for most of the landscapes in the 
exhibition. If the committee will hang 
pictures on the ceiling, why do they not 
provide ladders for those who wish to 
see them ? One ten-foot ladder in each 
gallery would not be a very great ex- 
pense, and would be a great convenience 
to the public. It would save many a 
stiff neck and aching eye. 

Study on the Susquehanna, No. 641 — 

0. W. Waters.' 

Another simple, natural-looking land- 
scape by a new name, also on the ceil- 
ing. This artist has evidently been try 
ing to paint nature as she is, and not to 
make a " pleasing picture." It is earnest, 
but crude in color, too blue and gray for 
nature's sunlight. These three pictures, 
simple and unimportant as they are, re 
lieve the painful barrenness of i,this 
splendid wall, spoiled as it is with the 
glaring vulgarity of Bierstadt, the laugh 
able weakness of Louis Lang, and the 
Germanesque conventions of De Haas. 



